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in the House of Delegates until 1795. But the years between these periods of his public life brought forth events which were determinative of the Nation's future. Upon the questions growing out of them, John Marshall was one of the ever^decreasing Virginia minority which stanchly upheld the policies of the National Government.
Virginia's declaration of the unconstitutionally of the Assumption Act had now thundered in Jefferson's ears. He himself was instrumental in the enactment of this law and its unconstitutionality never occurred to himl until Virginia spoke. But, faithful to the people's voice,2 Jefferson was already publicly opposing, through the timid but resourceful Madison3 and the fearless and aggressive4 Giles, the Nationalist statesmanship of Hamilton.5
1  In Jefferson's letters, already cited, not the faintest suggestion appears that he thought the law unconstitutional. Not until Patrick Henry's resolution, and the address of the Virginia Legislature to Congress based thereon, made the point that Assumption was in violation of this instrument, because the power to pass such a law was not expressly given in the Constitution, did Jefferson take his stand against implied powers.
2  "Whether ... right or wrong, abstractedly, more attention should be paid to the general opinion."  (Jefferson to Mason, Feb. 4, 1791; Works: Ford, vi, 186.)
3  Monroe had advised Madison of the hostility of Virginia to Assumption and incidentally asked for an office for his own brother-in-law.  (Monroe to Madison, July 2, 1790; Monroe's Writings: Hamilton, i, 208; and see Monroe to Jefferson, July 3, 1790; 16., 209.)
4  Anderson, 21.
5  Jefferson himself, a year after he helped pass the Assumption Act, had in a Cabinet paper fiercely attacked Hamilton's plan; and the latter answered in a formal statement to the President. These two documents are the ablest summaries of the opposing sides of this great controversy. (See Jefferson to President, May 23,1792; Works: Ford, vi, 487-95; and Hamilton to Washington, Aug. 18, 1792; Works: Lodge, ii, 426-72.)